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FIRST LOVE OF HENRY THE FOURTH. 





I.—THE YOUNG PRINCE OF BEARN. 


Ar Nerac, a pretty little village in Gascony, was a great 
festival, or rather a general jubilee, because the King of 
France, Charles IX. with all his brilliant retinue, had come 
ona visit to the Court of Navarre. It is so written in the | 
old Chronicle of Nerac, and was in the year 1568. 

There were good reasons for the visit. For the King of 
France brought to the Queen of Navarre her young son 
Heary, whom he had heretofore educated at the court of 
Paris. The queen wonld now have him with her. We may 
imagine with what joy the mother again pressed her child 
to her bosom. The queen, we know, was Johanna, and 
was not only an affectionate mother, but a truly heroic wo- 
man. All the world knows how she demeaned herself at 
the birth of her child Henry. Her father, Heary of Albret, 
King of Navarre, at that time stepped to her bedside, bear- 
ing in his hand a golden casket and along golden chain, 
and said, “ See, my daughter, sing to me at your accouch- 


ment a pretty Gaseon lay, and this and its contents are || 


thine.” And she sang at the birth of the child. Then on 
the spot he placed the golden chain round her neck and 
gave her the golden casket. “ But,” said he, and he took 
the infant in his arms, “in exchange I hold Aamhere.” The | 
mother, however, would not permit the child to be taken 
from her. 
Henry was now grown up; only in his fifteenth year, 
but he might be taken for eighteen, so tall had he grown. 


The down scarcely appeared on bis chin, and his face was 
like milk and blood ; but he had a heart like a trusty wea- 
pon, and hands hard and strong by the practice of the sword 
and other manly exereises. He was indeed a wild mad-eap 
—could ride, hunt, fight, dance, and climb the hilts and 
mountains like a chamois. His tutor and instructor, the 
wise Lagaucherie, had often great difficulty with him. 
But withal the young prince was so amiable, accomplished 
and kind-hearted, they could not treat him otherwise than 
kindly. And was he reminded, when he was a little too 
hot-headed, of duty and honor, they could with these two 
words tame him like a lamb. This is much to say of a 
young man who hada kingdom for an inheritance. For 
ww-a-days, with the words honor and duty you can searce- | 
y bring a wild tradesman’s son to his senses. 

Hence the people at Nerae looked with far greater de- 
light upon the gay, handsome, gladsome Henry, than upon 
the pomp of the majesty of the King of France. Respecta- 


} 
I 
] 
| 


ble people look with the most pleasure upon him whe de- 
serves the most honors ; not upon him who wears the most. 
Hence the respectable people of Nerae looked with greater 
pleasure upon the promising Prince of Bearn, the yonng 
Henry, than on the king. The latter went along always || 
very gravely and majestically, and seareely thanked them 
when they saluted him; but Henry smiled kindly on the 
right hand and on the left, and cheerfully returned their | 
salutations. And his smile was uncommonly sweet. At | 
least so all the young ladies and maidens of Nerae unani- 
mously and with knowing looks testified. 
young ladies unquestionably are the best connoisseurs, or 
rather natural judges. 


In such matters 


In the train of the king also were many young lords, 
handsome, accomplished, valiant men: for example, the 
young Duke of Guise, three years older than the Prince of 
Bearn. But they looked pleasantly upon him hewever, be- 
cause he did so upon them. This the young duke knew 
Well; it often chagrined him, and he was, therefore, not || 
well pleased with the son of the King of Navarre. They | 
had grown up together playmates and companions; still 

they rarely agreed with each other. The King of France 

had continually something to arrange and settle between | 
them. It was well, therefore. that they should be separa- 
ted, and Henry remain with his mother 


“a 
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| were now more than before. 


I].—THE CROSS*BOW SHOOTING. 

Among other amusements was the shooting with the 
cross-bow. The king himself was a good shot. Alas that 
it was so! for it is known how he, six years after the fes- 
tival at Nerac, at the bloody marriage in Paris, shot at his 
own Huguenot subjects. At Nerac, however, he tried his 
skill more harmlessly. For an orange, placed at a certain 
distance, was the mark. 

Whenever a king or prince prides himself upon excelling 
in any art, few are so presumptuous as to surpass them, It 
so happened here. No courtier ventured to hit the golden 


| fruit with his arrow, lest he should deprive the king of the 


honor, or rather the delusion that he was the best marks- 
man under the sun. Thus will the poor great lords always 
be deceived and laughed at behind their backs. The Duke 
of Guise was also an excellent shot; but withal a most ex- 
cellent courtier. His shaft naturally flew far aside from the 
fair mark, Many spectators, both male and female, from 
the castle and the village stood there to see the match; all 
beautifully drest. The good people believed in real earnest 
that the king was master of the cross-bow, for he had a/- 
most grazed the orange with his arrow. They did not yet 
understand the courtier’s mode of shooting. 

" Now for the Prince of Bearn!” Young Henry stepped 
forward with his cross-bow, aimed, and at the first shot 
split the golden orange asunder with his arrow. There 
arose a murmur of applause among the spectators. The la- 
dies, smiling, whispered in each other's ears | know not 
what. The king appeared displeased, and looked dark and 
gloomy. 

According to the rules of the game, Henry would now 
begin again and shoot first at the new orange. The king, 


however, thought, I am yet king! and would not be de- 
prived of the honor of the first shot, and said: “ We must 


go on according to regular order.” Henry said: “ Certain- 
ly, according to rule.” Kings, however, when angry, pay 
little attention to rules. As Henry, notwithstanding, took 
his place and aim, the king rudely pushed him back. This 
would not have been thought so strange, for he was as 
young as the Prince of Bearn. But Henry, by nature a mad- 
cap, sprang back a few steps from the enclosure, bent his 
bow, placed an arrow on the string, and aimed at the king, 

His majesty, alarmed, ran quickly back and sheltered 
himself behind the stoutest of his courtiers. The stout man, 
who in imagination already felt the arrow in his body, 
cried out murder! and placed his broad hands, as well as 
he could, before his body. Henry, although he was some- 
what excited, could not restrain his laughter at the sight 
of the stout man, who stood like a tottering wall before the 
king, and laughed aloud. The maidens of Nerac, when 
they saw the young prince laughing so Justily, began to 


titter, the ladies also. Laughter, like erying, is among fe- |! 


males very contagious. And as Eve of old seduced Adam 
by an apple, the women here seduced the men to laugh. 
All laughed except the courtiers, who knew not what 
faces to make on the oceasion. The king, however, was as 
little disposed to laugh as his stout courtier. “ Bring away 
the Prince of Bearn!” he cried. 

Fortunately the wise Lagaucherie, Henry's tutor, was 
present; who took the young man by the arm and led him 
into the caste. Henry's laugh was heard far away in the 
distance. 

This litte quarrel between Charles and Henry wes soon 
settled, and ho serious consequences ensued. Henry wasa 
thoughtless young fellow—he must ask pardon, and there 


the matter ended. 


1L.—THE ROSE ON THE ARROW. 


On the following day there was another match at 
the cross-bow. All the archers came, all 
came, all the ladies came, also the men. The spectators 
For they hoped to laugh all 


day long. But he who came not was the king. Under some 


the maidens 


pretence he remained at the palace ; probably he had great 
' = 
business of state. i} 





NASSAU-STREET. [PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


NUMBER FOURTEEN. 
TE ek ee OF ee ee ee ee 
At this time they all shot better than on the preceding 
day. The people of Nerac could not conceive how they 
had become so skilful ina single night. All the oranges 
were shot off. The mark was removed further. Even there 
was the same fortune. The Duke of Guise especially dis- 
played the skill of a master. 
and split it. 
Henry was now troubled, because there were no more 


He aimed at the last orange 


oranges. He would gladly have had another trial with his 
young opponent for the palm of victory. He looked on the 
right hand and on the left to find something for a mark. 
He descried among the spectators a young maiden about 
as old or as young as himself, a love ly cirl of about fifteen, 
She stood there in simple dress, her fine countenance half 
shaded by her hat, enchanting as love, harmless as inno- 
cenec, 

Henry sprang hastily towards the little Venus of Nerae, 
He would hot indes d have chosen her as the mark for his 
The 


rose was like the maicen herself, in charming fullness half 


arrow ; but the rose which she wore in her bosom. 
unblown, delicately arched round its deep erimson centre 
with the pale encircling leaves. Henry asked for the flow- 
er, and stretched forth his hands to the maiden's bosom, 
The 


handed him the emblem of herself. 


which it adorned, litthe Venus blushed, and smiling, 
He ran with it to the 
goal, placed the rose there, and then back to the archers’ 
place. “ Now, duke, you are vietorious. There is a new 
mark. The first shot is yours!” Thus eried Henry breath- 
lessly, and sucked the blood from his wounded finger, 
~ 
The 


he knew not what. 


which he had scratched with a brier from the rose. 
linger pained him not half so much a 
Then looked he aside to the modest image of the rose, 
whence he derived his sweet sorrow. 

‘Then Hen- 
ry advanced, bent his bow, aimed, and glancing once side- 


Guise armed—the arrow thew—and missed. 


ways over his arm, whence his sorrow came, and then at 


the rose, twanged the string. ‘The arrow pierced the heart 
of the Hower. 
" You 


Prince of Bearn was not 


have conquered!” said Guise. Bat the young 
so easily convineed ; he ran to the 
mark, and drew the arrow from the goal. The pierced rose 
He flew with it to the 


pretty maiden, to return to her the borrowed flower. With 


sat as firmly there as on its stalk. 


a graceful bow he offered to the fair one the rose and the 
victorious arrow also. 

"Your gift gave me fortune,” said he 

" But your success was the ruin of my poor rose,” re- 
plied the maiden, while she strove with her delicate fin- 
gers to free the flower from the arrow. 

"For that I willingly leave you the guilty arrow !” 

"T need it not!” replied the maiden. 

"T truly believe it. You wound with keener darts,” add- 
ed Henry, and looked upon the beautiful innocent who 
stood abashed before him, and as she raised her eyes to 


him, faltered and blushed. 


He blushed as well as she, and 
involuntarily held his hand before his breast, as if he would 
protect that from misfortune. Unable to speak, he bowed 
and went back to the archers. 

The game was atan end. The archers returned to the 
palace, which was situated on the dark green soft sloping 
plain of the Blaize. The spectators separated. The young 
maiden, with the pierced rose on the arrow, accompanied 
by her companions, also went away. Her companions 
talked much, and envied the litte one on aecount of the 
arrow. The littl: one was very silent, and observed only 
the pierced flower; and she looked as if her own heart 
had been pierced also. 

As the archers stood upon the steps of the castle Henry 
looked again at the company, who were now dispersing, 
And among the number he sought one person. But she 
was not to be seen. 

"Who is that pretty little maiden from whom TF took 


bleman of his mother, the Queen 


the rose ?” said he to a no 
Johanna. 


" She is the daughrer of the gardener of the palace,” said 
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the nobleman, “and honors the 
well as herself, by her name.” 

What then is her name 2” 

* Floretta now, when she is older, Flora.” 

" Floretta !” said Henry, not knowing what he said. He 
once again looked round, although he was conscious that 


there was nothing to see. 





1V.—THE FOUNTAIN OF LA GARENNE. 


Henry had often in his lifetime heard the word /ove, and 
how, unless he had been deaf, could it have been other- 
wise at the court of Paris? But he understood it as little 
as he understood Arabic or Chaldaic, of which he had pro- 
bably heard that there was such in the world. Meanwhile 
he learned love more easily than Arabic, and in after years 
was more experienced therein than was honorable to his 
fame. The battles and the victories, by which he won the 
crown of France, are not so difficult to enumerate as his 
amours and their consequences. Even at the present day 
they sing of the beautiful Gabrielle D'Estrees, of the fasci- 
nating Henriette De Balzac D’Entragues, or Jacqueline De 
Breuil, of Charlotte des Essarts and others, who twined 


roses round the thorny life of Henry the Great. And yet of 


all whom he ever loved, none was like Floretta of Nerac ; 
none more beautiful 2 No, | could not say this, and not of- 
fend poets and the other ladies, for every one in this article 
of faith has liberty of conscience ; no, none was more love- 
ly, if it enhances the degree of loveliness, that one is more 
worthy of being beloved by a true recipre wated affection. 

Such was Floretta. With a stricken rose her heart was 
pierced; and as Henry gave to her the arrow, the burning 
elanee of her dark brilliant eyes cast another arrow into 
his unguarded breast. 

Now beean the misfortunes of these children, and neither 
of them knew what had happened to them. Floretta eould 
not, during the whole day, awake from the dream of the 
moment when he stood before her with the arrow, and the 
night long she could not sleep. Henry, as soon as he was 
free from the eastle, ran round the garden and observed all 
the flowers with the greatest care, in order to divine from 
their beauty whether they had been planted or watered by 
Floretta. We should have supposed that he would beeome 
a botanist, seeing him standing with folded arms so 
thoughtfully before the flowers. Most cheerfully would he 
have become a gardener at the side of Floretta. And when 
lost in thought, with bended head and eyes cast down upon 
the ground, he wandered through the broad paths between 
the flowers, we might have conjectured him a philosopher 
seeking after the stone of wisdom. He was seeking, how- 
ever, in the sands of the garden walks the light foot-prints 
of the lovely girl. 

He trembled, when at the end of the extensive garden, 
near the fountain of La Garenne, he discovered footsteps 
which must have been hers. He had seareely seen Flo- 
retta’s feet, much less measured them; but Henry had the 
keenest eye and the finest powers of calculation, as in after 
years he proved on many a battle field. Andas he pursued 
the trace, he eame through the bushes to a wooden bridge 


across the quiet brook of the Blaize. On the other side of 


the brook stood a neat little white cottage. He would 
gladly have inquired to whom this house belonged, or who 
dwelt there. But there was no one there—only his arrow 
with the rose stood in a window, ina corner of the cottage, 
He then started back as if there was a monster at the 
window, and ran back into the garden with a beating heart, 
although no one pursued him. 

In the evening he again went to the garden. 
ready twilight, but he had a keen eye; and he saw at the 
fountain of Garenne a maiden in the distance, neither 


It was al- 


larger nor smaller than Floretta. She drew up a bucket of 


water, and raised it on her head, carried it through the 
bushes and over the wooden bridge of the Blaize to the 
little cottage. 

This image haunted him all the evening. There was a 
ball at the palace 
danced. But no lady danced so gracefully as, before Henry's 


the princesses, lords and ladies all 


fancy, the gardener’s daughter, with the bucket on her 
head, through the bushes up the mountain path. And when 
he danced himself, he looked less upon his partner than 
upon the door where the spectators stood. But he looked 
around in vain 


—_— 


v. THE GARDENER. 


The next day Henry went very early to the garden, and 
walked with his spade upon his shoulder to the fountain of 
Garenne. For around the fountain it was indeed wild and 
neglected ; probably because nobody came there except to 
draw water. The fountain was too far away, and adjoining 


calling of her father, as | 





| the gardener’s cottage. This probably was the greatest at- {| morning, and have again watched in vain. There is «; me 


| traction to the young Prince of Bearn. 


He dug, and dug a wide circle in the green turf around 


| the fountain—and dug the whole morning. The perspira- 

tion dropped from his forehead. And when he became 
' tired and thirsty he went to the spring, which bubbled up 
as silver clear, and drank. When his lips were moistened 
by the cool stream, he thought no wine so delicious. Be- 
yond a doubt, Floretta may sometimes have drank from 
the same spring. From his work he went to the castle. 
There, in his dark-green chamber, with its pointed win- 
dows, he sat melancholy. 

Had he remained only a quarter of an hour later, he 
would have had an observer, for Floretta came to the 
fountain. And when she saw the wide circle dug out in the 
turf, and the spot selected for the flowers, she thought, 
father must have been here very early, or has he set the 
workmen to do it? 

When she came home and asked old Lucas, he was 
very much surprised, and knew nothing at all about it. 
Ile went to the fountain of Garenne and saw the work, 
and spoke angrily: " This my men have done without my 
direction.” He called the workmen and scolded them. But 
no one confessed having done it. This troubled old Lucas’ 
head, for he could not conceive who would dare to meddle 
with his office of gardener to the palace. He determined, 
therefore, to be on the watch. He watched diligently all 
day, and his watehing so diligently was all in vain. 

For the royal family had driven to an adjoining castle, 
and only returned late in the evening. The young prince 
| would cheerfully have remained at home. The following 

morning, again, there was another festival, and the young 
prince could not be absent. Hence he employed the earliest 
hours afier sun-rise in the garden; there he dug and raked 
around among the fresh flowers, removed the plants where 
they stood too thickly in the garden, and transplanted them 
No one saw him; and 
least 


around the fountain of Garenne. 


what was still worse, he saw no one, at not her 
whom he was most desirous of seeing. He went, therefore, 
by the nearest path to the castle. The nearest path, how- 
ever, led him ecireuitously round the castle, past a certain 
neat little cottage. He glaneed at a window to see a cer- 
tain arrow. ©, how startling to his heart: for at the win- 
dow stood a certain maiden, and the window was open, 


and the whole heavens were open. 


Floretta stood at the window binding the long tresses of 


her beautiful raven hair round her head. Her bosom was 
uncovered, her white neck glistened like snow beneath the 
dark locks of her silken hair. Flowers lay seattered in the 
window before her, which she had probably intended to 
place in her hair, her hat or her bosom. Henry greeted her 
kindly at the window, Floretta kindly returned the saluta- 
tion. Heury mounted upon a little bench, and thus was 
nearly as high as Floretia, before whom he stood close to 
the window. 

A blush flitted over her beautiful angelic countenance and 
alabaster neck. " Shall Laid you in dressing ?” said he. “ Do 
you rise so early, my young lord ?” she asked. He thought 
it was not so early; and she thought that she did not need 
his assistance. He considered that she needed no other or- 
nament than herself to be beautiful ; and she considered 
that he was ridiculing her, which was not civil in him. He 
declared that he never in his life had spoken more truly ; 
since she had given him the rose he had never forgotten 
her. She declared that it would be easy, by so trifling a 
present, to make her ever remembered by him. He regret- 
ted that he had ever given back the rose; he would rather 
have kept it as a token of her; and she regretted that the 
flowers which were lying before her were all so common; 
yet she would cheerfully give them all to him, if it would 
please him. He asserted, while he placed some ef the flow- 
ers in his breast, that the meanest flowers derived a value 
from the giver. She asserted, that indeed the flowers now 
looked very pretty, since he had placed them there. 

Thus they thought and declared, and regretted and as- 
serted many things more, when eld Lucas called Floretta 
into the adjoining room. The maiden, with a sweet smile, 
bowed to the young prince and disappeared. Henry return- 


ed to the castle. But he felt not the earth under his feet. | 


And as he came to the castle, they had been in search for 
him. This was to him a matter of indifference. 


VIL—THE WATCHING. 

When old Lucas came at noon from the garden of the 
eastle to dinner, he said, “ Who has been playing these 
pranks upon me? ‘The unknown gardener has been at work 


again, the beds are well trimmed, well smoothed, and he 


has begua to plant some with flowers. I watched all the | 





| thing wrong in this matter; perhaps he works at night by 
| starlight!” ~. 
| When Floretta, in the evening, went with her bucket to 
the fountain, it first occurred to her that possibly the young 
prince might be the gardener; for it was from that direc. 
tion that he had come in the morning from the garden to 
| her window. 
When the Court, after sunset, returned from the festival} 

Henry found nothing more delightful than to wander throu sh 
the castle garden. He came to the fountain of Gareane 
there he found Floretta’s bonnet lying on the ground. He 
took it up, pressed it to his breast and kissed it. He pluck- 
ed, in the darkness, the prettiest flowers, wherever he found 
them; brought from the castle an elegant sky-blue ribbon 
twined the flowers in a wreath around the bonnet. Hp 
then went to the gardener’s house. The windows wer 
closed. They were all asleep. He hung the hat on the 
casement. 

The next morning, Floretta, contrary to thé usual! prarc- 
tice of the family, rose earlier than the sun; for she had 
determined to surprise her father by discovering the night. 
ly gardener. She was also a little curious herself withal, 
though this indeed is not a trait of young ladies. Per. 
haps also there was another reason, but as she told it qo 
no one, we know nothing about it. 

When she had very quietly dressed herself and « pened 
the window, she saw the hat with the sky-blue ribbon, and 
the large wreath cf flowers. She then remembered that 
she had left her hat, the evening before, lying by the foun- 
tain. She smiled first at the flowers, the ribbon, then a 
cloud passed over her brow. 


a? 


"Ah!" sighed she, “he has been up earlier than |. |! 
has been here already.” 

Whom she meant by he, she did not say. She 
again at the flowers, took them off and placed them ina 
cup of fresh water; rolled up the sky-blue ribbon and put 


looked 


Then she step- 


it away with the rest of her simple finery. 


ped into the window, from the window on to the litt 
The cot 
tage indeed had a door to it, but it was bolted, and she 
could not open it without making a noise. 

She crossed the bridge and stood hesitatingly. 
tainly come too late. He works only by starlight, father 
says. And the stars have all disappeared and the sun is 


bench, and from the little bench to the ground. 


leer 


about rising. 
I have come too late.” So she thought, and determined to 


Already the trees are glowing in the dawn 


return, but still went slowly forward from the streamlet to 
the garden. 

sut if he should be really here! What would he think 
of me, if I should come so early 2? Would he not think that 
it was on his account? He shall not think so. He might 
no, | will go home, bring my bucket, as if | went for wa- 
ter, then he'll not think I came on his account.” So she 
thought, and concluded to return; but kept going slow! 
forward to the spring. 

She soon heard the bubbling of the fountain. 
saw through the shrubbery the beds freshly laid out around 
the fountain. Ah! with whata joyous surprise did she see 
a spade in the ground on one of the beds ! 

"He cannot be faraway, since his things are here. True, 
he is’nt here, or T should see him. Perhaps he is only gone 
to dig up some flowers, in order to transplant them here. 
I will hide; I will watch him.” Such were Floretta’s 
thoughts, and she glided lightly o'er the dewy grass behind 
a tall, green grove of elms, through the foliage of which, 
unobserved by all, she could see what might happen at 
the fountain of Garenne. 

And as she stood there coneealed, her little heart beat 
violently. For as the morning breeze played lightly through 
the leaves, she thought she saw the motion of some cne 
approaching. And if a bird hopped and fluttered through 
the lofty elms, she believed that she heard a footstep. But 


She soon 


her alarm was all in vain. For as keenly and attentively as 
she looked around, she saw no one coming. 


Conclusion in our wert 


Tue FAMILY oF Sin Watter Scott.—How vain are 
often our most cherished hopes and ambition! Sir Walter 
Scott expected and toiled to have found a family which be 
hoped would rival any of those of the horder-chiefs in the 
olden times. It seems now certain that the direct succes 
sion will not continue beyond the present generation. His 
eldest son has no family, the second has died in a foreign 
country without issue, and both his daughters are dead. 
Misfortune and death have lowered the erest of Abbotsfore. 
and the halls which Sir Walter took sueh pride in rearie, 
will scarcely ever again be trod by one of his childret The 
only survivor is new in India, 
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GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


MEMOIRS OF SINGULAR POPULAR DELUSIONS. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 

ONeRO-cRITICISM, Or the art of interpreting dreams, is a 
relic of the most remote ages, which has subsisted through 
all the changes that moral or physical revolutions have 
operated in the world. The records of five thousand years 


have disagreed. 

Quinces prognosticate pleasant company. 

Roses denote happy love, not unmixed with sorrow from 
other sources. 

Sorrel. Todream of this herb is a sign that you will shortly 
have occasion to exert all your prudence to overcome 


! single, and reconciliation to those who are married and 
| 


| some great calamity. 


. sr ‘ | 
bear abundant testimony to the universal diffusion of the | 


belief, that the skilful could read the future in dreams. The 
rules of the art, if any existed in ancient times, are not 
known : but in our day, one simple rule opens the whole 
secret. Dreams, say all the wiseacres in Christendom, are 
to be interpreted by contraries. Thus, if you dream of filth, 
you will acquire something valuable; if you dream of the 
dead, you will hear news of the living; if you dream of 
gold and silver, you run a risk of being without either; 
and if you dream you have many friends, you will be per- 
secuted by many enemies, The rule, however, does not 
hold good in all cases. It is fortunate to dream of little pigs, 
but unfortunate to dream of big bullocks. If you dream 
you have lost a tooth, you may be sure that you will shortly 
jose a friend; and if you dream that your house is on 
fire, you will receive news from a far country. If you 
dream of vermin, it is a sign that there will be sickness 
in your family; and if you dream of serpents, you will 
have friends, who, in the course of time, will prove your 
bitterest enemies; but, of all dreams, it is most fortunate 
if you dream that you are wallowing up to your neck in 
mud and mire. Clear water is a sign of grief; and great 
troubles, distress and perplexity are predicted if you dream 
that you stand naked in the public streets, and know not 
where to find a garment to shield you from the gaze of the 
multitude. In many parts of Great Britain, and the conti- 
nents of Europe and America, there are to be found el- 
derly women in the villages and country-places whose in- 
terpretations of dreams are looked upon with as much 
reverence as if they were oracles. In districts remote from 
towns it is not uncommon to tind the members of a family 
regularly every morning narrating their dreams at the 
breakfast-table, and becoming happy or miserable for the 
day, according to their interpretation. There is nota flower 
that blossoms, or fruit that ripens, that, dreamed of, is not 
ominous of either good or evil to sueh people. Every tree 
of the field or the forest is endowed with a similar influence 
over the fate of mortals, if seen in the night-visions. To 
dream of the ash, is a sign of a long journey; and of an 
oak, prognosticates long life and prosperity. To dream you 


Sunflowers show that your pride will be deeply wounded. 
Violets predict evil to the single, and joy to the married. 
Yellow-jlowers of any kind predict jealousy. 

Yew-derries predict loss of character to both sexes. 

It should be observed, that the rules for the interpre- 
tation of dreams are far from being universal. The cheeks 
of the peasant-girl of England glow with pleasure in the 
morning atter she has dreamed of a rose, while the pay- 
sanne of Normandy dreads disappointment and vexation 
for the very same reason. The Switzer who dreams of an 
oak-tree does not share in the Englishman's joy; for he 
imagines that the vision was a warning to him that, from 
some trifling cause, an overwhelming calamity will burst 
Thus do the ignorant and the ecredulous tor- 
ment themselves; thus do they spread their nets to cateh 
vexation, and pass their lives between hopes which are 
of no value and fears which are a positive evil. 

Omens are described in a similar manner, and unlucky 


over him. 


days; but we have exemplified enow of these supersti- 
tions, and must refer for the superabundant rest to the 
"Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delusions,” a work 
which will amply repay the inquisitive in such researches 
for the trouble they take in perusing its pages. 


THE TRAVELLER'S STORY. 
A party of travellers, we among the number, were 
seated arovnd a blazing tire in a tavern upon one of the Al- 
leghany mountains. The coach had broken down, and per 


force we were detained until the next mornmg. We had 


| finished a substantial Virginian supper, and each one with 


strip the bark off any tree, is a sign to a maiden of an ap- |; 


proaching loss of character; to a married woman, of a 
tanily bereavement; and to a man, of an accession of for- 
tune. To dream of a leafless tree, is a sign of great sor- 
row; and of a branchless trunk, a sign of despair and sui- 
cide. The elder-tree is more auspicious to the sleeper; 
while the fir-tree, better still, betokens all manner of com- 
fort and prosperity. The lime-tree predicts a voyage across 
the ocean; while the yew and the alder are ominous of 
sickness to the young and of death to the old. Among the 
flowers and fruits charged with messages for the future, the 
following is a list of the most important, arranged, from 
approved sources, in alphabetical order : 


Asparagus, gathered and tied up in bundles, is an omen of 
tears ; if you see it growing in your dreams, it is a sign 
of good fortune. 

Aloes, without a flower, betoken long life; in flower, be- 
token a legacy. 

Artichokes. This vegetable is a sign that you will receive, 
inashort time, a favor from the hands of those from 
whom you would least expect it. 

Agrimony. This herb denotes that there will be sickness 
in your house. 

Anemone predicts love. 

Auriculas, in beds, denote luck; in pots, marriage: while 
to gather them, foretells widowhood. 

Bilbernes predict a pleasant excursion. 

Broom-flowers, an increase of family. 

Cauliflowers predict that all your friends will slight you, 

® or that you will fall into poverty and tind no one to pity 

» you. 

A-leaves, a present from the country. 

s, if green, betoken embarrassment; if dried, money 
to the poor and mirth to the rich. 

Heart's-ease betolt@ns heart's pain. 

Lilies predict jo war r-lilies, danger from the sea, 

Lemons hetoken @ ®eparation. 

ome granates predict happy wedlock to those who are 


his feet on the fender, and a cigar in his mouth, ruminated 
upon the storm without, and the warm cozey comfort with- 
in. Each one in his turn told a story or related an aneedote, 
and at last the joke eame around to a hollow-cheeked indi- 
vidual, who until thea had remained silent. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, fixing a piercing gray eye upon 
one of the company, a Spaniard, who, uninvited, had drawn 
his chair up to the fire, “some ten years ago I came near 
being murdered in this very house.” 

At this moment the Spaniard got up, and was going out 
of the room, when the narrator arose, and locking the ouly 
door in the room, put the key in his pocket, took the Spa- 
niard by the arm up to an old picture, surmounted by the 
English coat-of-arms, in gilt-work, ran his finger along the 


motlto— 
Hony soit 


qui mal y pense,’ 
said, displaying at the same time the but-end of a large 
pistol, " Evil be to him who evil thinks.” 

The Spaniard smiled, and said he did not feel well; but 
the stranger swore that no man should leave the room until! 
he had finished his story. Requesting us not to be amazed 
at his conduct, he procet ded: 

"Some years ago,” said he, ” ] was travelling over these 
mountains on horseback, and I stopped at this very house. 
The landlord was extremely obsequious in attending to my 
comfort, and afier supper he requested me to join him ina 
bottle of wine. Nothing loth, | consented, and before mid- 


| night four empty bottles stood on the table end, and he was 


acquainted with all my business. T very imprudently re- 
marked, in the course of conversation, that I had a large 
sum of money in my valise, and he politely informed me 
that he would take care of it until the morning. Although 
somewhat intoxicated, I did not approve of leaving it in 
his charge, and wishing him good night, I took my valise 
in my hand and retired to bed. After I had undressed, | 
placed my pistols under my pillow, and carefully, as | 
thought, examined the room. I laid myself down, and soon 
sank into a fitful sleep. | suppose it must have been two 
hours after when I awoke, and collecting my scattered 
senses I endeavored to think what I had been about. Sud- 
denly I detected a noise under my bed. What was my hor- 
ror when I observed a small piece of carpet stretched along 
mv bedside move as though something was under it. A 
cold perspiration started from every pore; but, thank God! 
I had presence of mind enough to prepare fur the worst. 
Grasping a pistol in my right hand, and hiding it under the 
bed-clothes, I feigned to be asleep. in an instant afterwards 
I saw a trap-door, which had been concealed by a carpet, 


_ cautiously lifted up, and I beheld my landlord, with a dark 


lantern ia his hand, directing his glittering eyes towards 





ee ee 


jj} me. Sull I moved not; but, as he turned his back to put 





the lantern en the floor, I fired, and 

“You killed him, did you not ?” shrieked the Spaniard, 
almost jumping from his seat. 

“Silence! ull I have finished!” said the stranger, and 
again he touched the but-end of his weapon, “The in- 
stant that I fired the villain fell. I started up, merely pull- 
Ing my overcoat on, snatehed the lantern that he had 
dropped, crept cautiously down, with my valise in my hand, 
to the stable. It was a bright mo in-shiny night, and I soon 
saddled my horse. I galloped ten miles, when | meta party 
of w agonets, and in their e« pany returne d to the he use; 
but, despite of our rigid search, not even as much as the 
villain’s body could be found. But if lL can onee put my 
hands upon him, if it cost me my life, he shall die the 
dog's death.” 

The stranger arose and caught the Spaniard by the throat. 
Tearing open his shirt-collar, he showed the mark of a 
wound on his neck. Three weeks 
after that, Joseph Gomez was hanged in the city of Cum- 


We need say no more. 


berland, upon his own confession of having murdered no 
less than five travellers in that very room. 


ROVAL CONDESCENSION. 

A short time since a relative of Mr. J. Carver, the act- 
ing secretary of the Mechanies’ Institution in Ipswich, be- 
ing a practical farmer, residing in Norfolk, invented a new 
description of plough. Having oceasion to visit London, he 
ventured to intimate his wish that he should be permitted 
toexhibit his invention to Prince Albert, a desire which was 
gratified as soon as mentioned. ‘To the palace the Norfolk 
farmer trudged, saw his royal highness, and being exeeed- 
ingly loyal and a bit of a poet withal, he produced some 
verses eulogistic to her majesty, which, with the humblest 
simplicity, he begged the Prince would at once present to 
the Queen, as such a course would afford him (the poet) 
considerable gratitication. No sooner said than done, and 
off the Prince started from his own apartment to her majes- 
ty, from whom he soon returned with the intelligence that 
his royal consort was exceedingly delighted with the poem. 
The farmer-poet bowed and retired. Shortly after, to his 
great surprise, a handsome bible was transmitted to him 
from royalty, as a token of remembrance ; but thinking that 
gift did not contain the autographs of her majesty or the 
Prince, adding, that if their illustrious names graced the 
book, he thought that he should be enabled to raise a re- 
spectable sum towards the funds of the African Expedition, 
of which the Prince is a patron, Prompt attention was paid 
to this second request, and the farmer was informed that if 
he sent the Bible to the palace his wish should be complied 
with. To the palace the Bible was, of course, transmitted, 
and in due time was returned with the autographs upon a 
spare le af. The Bible So crace d has he come of considerable 
interest, and has been exhibited to troops of admiring friends 
in this town, as well as in the locality where the possessor 
resides, the African Expedition, as intended, benefiting by 
the exhibiuon.— English paper. 


WALK ING-CANEFS, 

In walking abroad, a cane or a staff is an article whose 
power over the mind ts inmense, The very handling of it, 
the play it gives to the fingers, is suggestive and exhila- 
rating. As we strike it on the ground it bings up the ima- 
gery of pillars, props and supports, with some of the emotion 
and interest which may have gathered around these in our 
minds. It adds to the effect of the minute inagery of the 
pathway or adjoining wall—the seams, hollows, protube- 
rances, and inequalities of the stones or gravel, by enabling 
us to strike or punch the more conspicuous of them. The 
wielding of it brings up upon us the animating scenes of 
sword and cudgel-play, of attacks and defence, creates a 
robber or an insulting villain whom we knock down; we 
are re-inspired with the heroism which the tales, or sights, 
or experiences of war, and violence, and patrioti-im had for- 
merly brought on. By striking little stones with iton the 
road we recall past sports and past occupations, and fill the 
mind with little schemes. But the mental magnetism of 
the walking-stick is best seen in rural walks, where crass, 
thistles, nettles and brambles grow; in knocking off the 
heads of the thistles, and beating down rank grass, a whole 
With a stout stick ina 


road well grown over with weeds, no one’s mind need come 


host of past things may flash up. 


toa stand. But when the rage for neatness and beauty has 
swept away every blade of vegetation from a rural walk, 
and lined both sides with stone walls, heaven keep pensive 
In a fit of vacancy a mile cf such a walk 


in solitude will bring a man sensibly nearer his grave. The 


minds out there 


walking-eane is truly a nuble instrument, 
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ORIGINAL TALES IN VERSE. 


WAGHKANOAH; 


OR, THE INDIAN CHIEF AT THE GRAVE OF HIS FATHER. 


PART I. 

’Twas summer eve—the paly moon 
Upon the placid river shone, 
And silence reign’d, save where the rill 
Was murmuring beneath the hill, 
Or where the wakeful whip-poor-will 
Pour'd its loud note, so wildly shrill. 
No bovs were seen upon the lawn, 

Nor warriors smoking on the green, 
All to their wigwams had withdrawn, 

And stillness brooded o’er the scene. 
] laid me down, but could not sleep; 

[ felt a strange, foreboding dread ; 
My father lay in slumber deep, 

| had no mother—she was dead. 
How solemn was that midnight hour, 
When restless fancy’s magic powet 

Was busy in my mind! 
[ started at each trifling sound, 
| gazed along the level ground, 

And listen’d to the wind. 
As thus I lay with wakeful eyes, 
| something heard—whence did it rise ? 
Was it the sighing of the breeze 
Among the tall, green forest-trees ? 
Was it the panther’s plaintive ery 
teverberating awfully ? 
Was it the gaunt wolf’s mournful how! ? 
Or idle screeching of the owl ? 
Was it the barking of a fox, 
Far from his eaverned den of rocks ? 
No! it was not:—a human voice 
Created the alarming noise! 
Upon a little point of land, 
Projecting from the narrow strand, 
Three human forms I now espied, 
And all their movements closely eyed. 
One stood apart—the other two 
Placed on the shore a light canoe; 
That done, they eross’d yon purling rill, 
Wound slowly up the steepy hill, 
And sought our eamp, where all was still. 
I press’d my father’s hand; he rose— 
" Does Teton scent approaching foes ?” 
" My father’s ears are very good, 
Can they hear nothing in the wood ?” 
“Hugh!” he exclaimed, and gave a sign, 
And every warrior of his line 

Rose at the well-known sound ; 
They gathered near our wigwam low, 
Each with a tomahawk and bow, 

And circled him around, 


The strangers halted on the plain, 
Threw up their hands—approached again, 
With forms erect and slow: 
My father stepp’d before his men, 
Returned the sign of peace, and then 
Each party bended low. 
The one who seemed to be their chief 
Came forward, and, in language brief, 
Explained their visit thus: 
"We come as friends, with naked hands, 
Into our happy neighbor's lands ; 
Expect no harm from us: 
We wish to taste your bread and meat, 
To talk around your vuncil-seat, 
And hear what may be good ; 
For this we left our squaws alone, 


Pursued our course through ways unknown, 


” 


O’er mountains wild and rude, 
"Then are ye weleome, and may eat 
With us our succotash and meat, 

As brothers and as friends ; 

The great Manitto to us gave 
Enough, and it is all we crave, 

For ill too much attends.” 

The crowd dispersed ; the council fire 
Was lighted, and its flaming spire 

Shot upward to the sky; 

How beautiful! its ruddy glare 
Waved purple in the midnight air, 
And soar’d triumphantly ! 








Oh! nothing could excel the sight! 
I gazed upon it with delight, 
It swell’d my bosom high ; 
My every fear had vanished then, 
l join’d a lounging group of men, 
And talk’d exultingly. 
My father held much talk the while, 
At distance from the blazing pile, 
Beneath the forest shade, 
With the strange chief—who seem’d to be 
Entreating him right earnestly, 
From gestures that he made. 
At length they ended their debate, 
Came forward where the warriors sate, 
Upon the green-clad ground. 
! mark’d their forms—their bearing too, 
And, to a just, impartial view, 
I] thought that very, very few 
Such persons could be found ! 
Magnolias grow both smooth and straight, 
And angry cougars have bright eyes; 
Magnolias grow to a great height, 
And wave their branches in the skies ; 
But scarce less tall those chieftains seem’d 
Than those fair sachems of the wood! 


And not less bright their dark eyes gleam’d 


Than cougars’ in a wrathful mood ! 

My father motion’d with his hand; 
Each gallant warrior of his band 

Rose, at the dumb show of command, 
And follow’d to the fire. 

A bunch of bushes form’d his seat, 

Distilling odors mild and sweet, 
Which mingled with the air. 

The stranger-chief sat by his side, 

And much of dignity and pride 
Beam’d in his haughty stare. 

The men were in a circle drawn, 

And seated on the open lawn ; 

Their pipes were lighted, and the smoke 

Into fantastic eddies broke, 

Which form’d an artificial cloud, 

And wrapt them in a mazy shroud. 


The fumes of smoke had pass’d away, 


The moon moved down the western skv, 


Anon her bright, unclouded ray 
Broke through the tree-tops silently. 
Hark! did I hear my father speak 
In a forbidding tone? 
Or does it through the greenwood break 
The west-wind’s hollow moan ? , 
Or, hark again! ay, now I hear 
Great Waghkanoah’s voice! 
‘Tis very loud: it strikes mine ear 
Like Niagara’s noise! 
* Teton,” it says, “tell not a word 
Of what I spoke that fatal night ; 
The faithless pale-face will record 
Each sentence utter’d, with delight. 
Enough it is for him to learn 
What mighty Metamora said, 
When bright our council-fire did burn, 
And waved in air its lurid head.” 


Thus spake the voice; didst thou not hear? 


Nay, thou couldst not! "['was for my ear, 
And for my ear alone: 


Though it had made the mountains quake, 


The earth unto its centre shake, 
Stull it were all my own! 

Therefore be silent, question not 
Whatever I may say: 

His warning words ean’t be forgot, 
And him I must obey. 


What Waghkanoah told his men 
Will never more be heard again! 

And soon will dark oblivion 

Close o'er the relies of his son! 

But what the Wampanoag said 

Must be rehearsed ere | am dead, 

In order to elucidate 

The incidents | shall relate. 

King Philip rose, (the white men gave 
Such name to Metamora brave.) 
Look’d o’er the mute, attentive crowd 
And spoke in aecents deeply-loud : 

“ Brothers, ye are both brave and just, 
To some Manitto gave a trust ; 


1 
| 


The land between two rivers wide 

He gave the children of his pride ; 

Told them to guard, with jealous care, 
From Hudson to the Delaware. 
Tradition tells how long they’ve held 
The soil on which their fathers dwelled : 


They've kept their trust, they’ve kept their faith, 


They hate their foes, and fear not death ! 
Do any know this tribe so true ? 

My brothers! Mohawks! tas you! 

But the Great Spirit’s face is hid 

Behind a cloud! Did he not bid 

His children guard their hunting-grounds ? 
And have they never heard strange sounds ? 
Have they not seen strange foot-prints near ? 
Have they not missed the moose and deer ? 
Have they not seen the big canoe ? 
Fire-water and pale-faces too ? 

Yes! they have seen all these, and more! 


They've heard the white-men’s thunder roar! 
They've seen their hunting-grounds laid low, 


And that by a deceitful foe! 

And were they made to hoe the corn 2? 
No! their free souls such labor scorn! 
Listen, brothers! hear me through ; 

Ye are men, and warriors too! 

Those strangers, white as winter's snow, 
Claim all the land where’er they go! 
They say their christian God hath given 
Unto ¢hem all things under heaven! 
They call the Indians poor, and kill 
Their game, to make them poorer still! 
And shall we crouch, like dogs, before 
The pale-faced tribe! Our sires of yore 
Would frown upon us evermore ! 


They’ve slain my friends, my brother's, friends, 


For which they cannot make amends; 
Their resdess ghosts for vengeance sigh, 
And long to hear our battle-cry ! 

They went alone, with naked hands, 
into the happy spirit lands; 

And shall this be? No, it must not! 
Their wrongs must never be forgot. 

A curse would rest upon my head, 

And I should fear to meet the dead! 
Are not my brothers of my mind ? 

Do they not sometimes feel inclined 

To strike the foe 2? Now is the time! 
Exterminate them from our clime! 

Slay every pale-face in our soil, 

And feast for ever on the spoil ! 
They’ve driven me from hill to fen, 
From vailey to the mountain glen, 

Yet sull I have a willing band, 

Who only wait for my command 

To tomahawk our common foe, 

And wrap their wigwams in a glow! 
selieve me, brothers, they will come, 
Ere long, and claim your happy home! 
Hence, brothers, | have thought it right 

For all in common to unite, 

And swear by every restless ghost 
That wanders unavenged and lost, 

To free the land our fathers gave, 

Or make that land our common grave !” 


When he had ceased, a startling yell 
Re-echoed through the wood and dell ; 
“Revenge and death !” each warrior cried, 
And grasped the hatchet by his side ; 

For Philip’s speech had woke their ire, 
As fuel added to a fire; 

They jumped, and whooped, and beat the 
Like wounded bisons in despair ; 

And shouted up and down the plain, 

Till Waghkanoah spoke again. 

He spoke—and every one was still 

As autumn’s mist upon a hill ; 

He spoke—but [| may not unfold 

A single word of what he told! 

You know my reason—ask not why 

The moon appears in yonder sky. 


They held a consultation brief, 

And seem‘d united in belief; 

Then Waghkanoah stepp’d unto 

A pine, that in the clearing grew, 
And struck his tomahawk therein— 
The hills return’d the sullen din. 














ee 
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~ ‘This was a hostile signal given 
Before the face of man and heaven, 
To prove the truce no longer good, 
Which had been stained with Indian blood. 
The men now followed to the tree, 
And wounded it successively, 
Tore off the bark with mimic rage, 
And sorely maim’d that tree of age! 
At length they ceased; and then return’d 
Near where the dying beacon burn’d, 
Drew ina line around their chief, 
Who wish’d from further works relief 
Until the morning sun should rise, 
And re-illume the azure skies. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





THE HUMORIST. 


COMICALITIES OF THE FEELINGS, 

"You've hurt my feelings,” cries the clown, in a panto- 
mime, to the policeman who accuses him of pocketing a 
leg of mutton. A clown’s honor is considered to be a joke. 
Were he a sad scoundrel, it would be otherwise: but he is 
a funny rogue. 

* Love,” we are told, “conquers age.” Love, for the 
most part, is a serious affair; but when it conquers age it 


| 
| 
' 
| 
} 
| 





| leads to a pressing invitation to 


becomes comic. For old gentlemen generally have wrinkled | 
faces and grey beards, and, moreover, “a plentiful lack of | 


wit, together with most weak hams.” Love, indeed, is 
comic in all queer-looking people; in the cock-eved, the 
carroty, the dumpy, and the crooked. “Said she,” that is, 
said the “ Landlady of France,” 

"Said she, ‘I love this officer, although his nose is red, 

** And his legs are what the regiment call bandy 0!” 
Our hostess may have been seriously in love, but love was 
Love is also comic in the followers 
But, above 


not serious in her. 
of some trades. A tailor’s love is comical. 
all, love is most funny in philosophers; perhaps, because 
the follies of the wise are more conspicuous than those 
of other people. 

Love is likewise comical when comically expressed. A 
lisping lover is ridiculous ; and not less so is one who slaps 
his forehead, and smites his breast, to show the strength 
of his affections. Love is laughable, too, when it procures 
its votaries a ducking, or a riberoasting. So it is when it 
puts corpulence into a tight waistcoat, and sets gravity ca- 
pering ; in short, whenever it causes a man to make a fool 
of himself. 

[tis particularly comical when declared in bad English. 
Would it not be somewhat strange to say, “ Love you, 
dearest! why you nose I do.” 


females for the Oceanides; and the sympathizing Sam 
Storks, the chimney-sweep, on his donkey, for the old Sea 


King himself; the whole concluding with a shower of 


eggs, turnips and dead cats on the head of the unyielding 
hero; the performance would excite other feelings than 
those of pity and terror. 

In like manner, the Mard’s tragedy may be tragic 


} enough: but a “ Servant’s tragedy,” the scene the kitchen, 


and the characters its denizens would furnish,—even 
though footman, coachman, cook, housemaid, and lady's 


maid were left dead on the stage, with none but the but- 


2 | 
ler and housekeeper remaining to moralize over their car- | 


casses,—" very tragical mirth.” 
Maternal affection, that tender and hallowed emotion, 
assumes, when the object of it is fat, voracious, or silly, a 


comic, the terror is comic too. The terror felt at the ap- 


| pearance of the Ghost in Hamlet, is a different sort of fear 


from that of Hodge, whose bristles erect themselves at the 


| sight of a turnip-lantern on a tombstone, Lt is no joke, cer- 


tainly, to the person principally concerned, to be pursued 
by a bull, but it must be confessed that, in running away, 
he affords real diversion to the safe witness of the chase. 

The present subject is inexhaustible; but we fear that 


, by protracting it we shall try the readers philosophy, 


ludicrous character. Filial tenderness may be carried to an | 


undue excess: one may be mammy-sick, which is a state 
of mind somewhat bordering upon the ludicrous. The 
young man, however, who is too fond of his uncle, is, of 
all who love their relations “ not wisely, but too well,” 
the most open to raillery. 

Othello’s jealousy is not comic, unless when portrayed 


by a comic Othello. In real life, too, jealousy, when it | 


| sends hats (with heads in them) flying out ef window, or 


"coffee and pistols for 
two,” and so forth, is a grave affair; but it more frequently 
affords food for merriment. The jealous husband, whose 
better half—taken, however, or mistaken, as the case may 


be, for worse—is spinning round in a waltz with a young 


| officer, whom, in his imagination, gazing through its green 


spectacles, he regards as “a gay Lothario,” whatever tor- 
ment he may endure himself, is simply ridiculous to the 
looker-on. Rolling eyes, grinding teeth, clenched hands, 
and bristling hair, may be terrible on the stage; but else- 
where, except in the mad-house, they are droll. Jealousy, 
in a dame of fifty, likewise, who indulges in hysteries and 
belabors her spouse, is, to all but that hapless individual 
himself, a laughing matter. 

Joy is not always mirthful: the joy of the enraptured 
poet, of the inspired musician, or a fortunate lover, is a 


joy that breaks not forth in laughter. But were the last 


| of the above mentioned personages to sing 


Love levels ranks. In this radical capacity it is produe- | 


tive of much amusement; as, for instance, when the heart 
of a young lady is lost to her papa’s footman. 
Despair is not usually classed among the lighter feelings, 


nor is felo-de-se regarded as a joke. A paragraph, however, | 


in a newspaper, headed, “ Effects of unrequited affection— 
Attempted suicide of a coal-heaver,” would, in this hard- 
hearted generation, be considered a facetious announce- 
ment. 

Destructiveness is a quality which no one laughs at in 
the tiger. It is not pleasant to be torn to pieces, either in 
person or character. Yet, could a seandal-party, composed 
of those biped allies of the feline race, who, but for their 


looks, might be said to belong to the fair sex, be seen in | 


the height of enjoyment, we should rather shake our sides 
than shudder. 

We have a respect for pride. In reading ™ Paradise 
Lost,” we are inclined to give the leader of the angelical 
Wusurgents more than what he is proverbially entitled to— 
nore than his due. In great rebels pride is grand; but in 
minor ones, whose rebellion shows most pigmy-like, it is 


farcical. The " village Hampden,” the New Jerusalemite | 
\! he doh not annoy) the beholders. We hear of lovers weep- 


cobbler, who “ with dauntless breast ” withstands the " lit- 
ue tyrants * (whom, however, he thinks great ones) of his 
stall, namely, the parson and the churchwardens, is a droll 
opponent. Could the parson put him in the stocks, and were 
he to resolve upon remaining there for an indefinite period 
in preference to submission, even with a hungry cur per- 
petually cnawing his great toe, the fable of Prometheus— 
Who was himself something of a dealer in New Light in 
is way,—would, to all intents and purposes, be realized 
in little. But if some modern AEschylus were to dramatise 
the facts, taking the bead!e and constable for Strength and 
Force; the blackgmith of the village for Mulciber; the 
parish-clerk for Mercury, the messenger of reverend Jove ; 
a mad milk-maid for Jo; a chorus of Jumper and Socialist 


' Jaughing-stock ; neither is Beauty in tears 
_ general way. 


* At length these arms enfold thee ! 
Our cares at last are o'er ; 
Thus to my heart I'll hold thee ! 
We meet to part no more 
Whack fal de ral de rido, 
Ri toora loora lay, 
Fol de rol de lol de lide, 
Right fol de rol de ray '” 
he would be considered to express himself with levity ;— 
his joy would be jocose. 

Rage and indignation are generally terrible; but they 
are not invariably so. A young gentleman, a“ nice young 
man for a small tea-party,” and who, moreover, has been 
invited to one, at which, too, he expects to meet the ob- 
ject of his affections, has partially tinished his preparatory 
Adonisation. He has but one coat, or rather he has not one 
coat, in the world; for that in which he is to shine, or 
which is to shine upon him, at least, as he hopes, is still 
in the creative hands of the tailor. It should have been re- 


| ceived, according to solemn promise, an hour ago, and the 


young gentleman, half dressed, and more than half frantic, 
is momentarily consigning the deceiver to Oreus, when 
behold an imp, the fraction of this ninth part of a man, 
appears, bearing a parcel and a message; the latter being 
as follows :—" Please, sir, here’s yer veskit, but yer coat 
ain't done yet.” ” 

Grief, above all things, is serious. Niobe in tears is no 
to speak ina 
But let Beauty ery over a dead puppy, ora 
lost live one—whether biped or quadruped—and we smile 
at her distress. The woes of infancy excite commiseration, 
and vet such is the distortion of countenance which they 
cause, that Georgy, crying for bread and jam, diverts (if 


ing; and, looking at this lachrymal secretion in a poetical 
point of view, we see no fun in it, and some pathos. Were 
we, however, really to behold an unhappy swain, with be- 
dabbled cheeks, with eyes, and probably nose too, swol- 
len and red, we should see more fun than pathos in it. 
Weeping, however, is one thing, and blubbering is another. 
Compare the all but divine agony of a “ Mater dolorosa,” 
by Carlo Dolce, with a dolorous urchin deprecating his im- 
pending chastisement for a misdemeanor, just discovered 
sume difference will be per- 


by an angry pedagogue: 
ceptible. 

Terror is one of the passions which it is the very object 
of tragedy to excite. When, however, the cause of terror is 


jj like affectation to have called her any thing else. 


rather than increase it. Besides, to be too long, (whereas 
brevity is the soul of wit,) would indeed be a 
siderable ” high joke. 


"pretty con- 





SPIRIT OF TILE ENGLISIL MAGAZINES. 


THE HEIRESS AND RER FRIENDS. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tur Formans at No, 9, were the best people in the world 

-in their way; most praiseworthy individuals every one, 
though in all human probability their manners would have 
been considered rather peculiar than otherwise at Almack’s. 
The father was a perfect basha in his office, snubbed his 
clerks, and strutted about as if the room was a great deal 
too tight to hold him; but he was a very little man at 
home, and would have fitted into a cupboard, All his im- 
mense dignity evaporated on the omnibus or the two-horse 
coach, for in those days omnibuses were in the future tense ; 
and by the time he tript up the little straight walk, he was 
a perfet specimen of the good Samaritan in gray knee- 
breeches and long gaiters. His wife was always at the 
front door to receive him, and generally his three daugh- 
ters were waiting in the little passage or on the stairs. 
Then there was such a shaking of hands and kissing, and 
all manner of slapping on the back and bare shoulders, so 
that you would have said they had not seen each other for 
Dolly took his hat; Sally unbuttoned his 
gaiters, and Pug brought him his slippers, and he at last 


a month at least. 
attained the drawing-room, attended by a suite, as if he hac 
been a foreign ambassador, or a Roman general enjoying 
an ovation. 

A fastidious eritie might have objected to the girls that 
stood for 
Graces, but in spite of their fatness and stumpiness, there 


they Were too fatand stumpy to have the three 
was something far from disagreeable in their round shining 


hor 
my part, I delight in ugly people when they look good na- 


cheeks and smiling lips, and mischievous black eves. 


tured; but that is a contradiction in terms, and Lam ready 
to fight a duel with blunderbusses and broadswords, with 
any man who will say that any one of the Formans, Dolly, 
or Sally, or Pug, was in any respect deserving of the ¢ pi 
thet ugly. 

There was, by 


the greatest good luck in the world, a 


nice little bed-room to spare, with clean white dimity eur- 


dressing-table, and a great pier-glass 
! 


tains, new carpet, 


and if | had been a fairy | uld have liked nothing bet- 
ter than to have stept in some tine morning and looked into 
the bed : for there [ sh uuld have 


of Elizabeth Hibbert smiling in happy dreams, and with 


een the fine healthy faee 


the very faintest dimple stl pereeptible, being not yet quite 
Elizabeth was 
At first she thought 


all the kindness of the Formans put on, as she had some- 


filled up after all last night's laughing. 


happier than she had ever been before. 


times seen the amiable Susan very soft and even insinuating 
im the midst al het createst rages, and expected every hy uy 
But day 


Mrs. Forman treated her exactly like 


to see them burst out in their real characters, 
after day wore away ; 


the three girls, which was the very kindest thing she eould 


do; Mr. Forman got gradually on, till at last he slapt her 
shoulders, or pulled her ear, or kissed her cheek, as if she 
had been Pug or Sally. [t was so new a thing to Elizabeth 
to be kindly 
must be owned 


truth 


alto. 


treated—or even spoilta litthe, if the 


that it awoke new feelings in her 


cether. She loved the Formans, and felta positive ce light 
Wis 


She 


in loving them; for in that inexperienced heart there 
a wonderful pleasure in feeling attached to any one. 
thought them all beautiful—even Pug. 

Now Pug had received that name ina moment of inspi- 
ration from her father, she was so like one of the little 
black-faced, bright-eyed, quick-looking dogs known by that 
denomination; and it had stuck to her ever since, 

There was an old tradition in the family, countenaneed 
in some degree by an entry in the family Bible, that she 
had been christened Sophia Matilda; but this was gra- 
dually wearing away, and there was every probability that 
a few more years would efface it entirely ; for Pug seemed 
so infinitely more natural, that it would he looked very 


And 
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ful, you may guess what a famous painter affection is, and | 
how it softens away disagreeable features, and improves | 
good ones, as if it were Chalon. And if she thought Pug 
beautiful, | wonder what she thought Sally, with her nice 
little dumpy figure and animated face ; or Dolly, with her 
glossy ringlets hanging all over her snow-white neck @ She 
thought them Duchesses of Sutherland, and if she had stu- 
died Lempriere, would have had a very low opinion of Ve- 
nus, in comparison with either of them. And there were 
other people, too, besides Elizabeth, that thought the For- 
mans worth fifty heathen goddesses all in a row. 

There was a young stock-broker, a very good-looking 
man, that had his coats from Stultz, and kepta eab, and 
was in very good business, that, if he had not altogether 
proposed to Sally, was on the very point of doing so, and 
cailed very often, and never refused an invitation to dinner, 
and always sat pext Sally, and even asked her to take a 
potato, with so sweet a voice and soft a look, that you 
might have fancied he was asking her to take Avm. And in 
fact, there could be no doubt about it; and Mr. Forman 
was delighted, and Mrs. Forman became so confoundedly 
conceited that you might have thought all these flatteries 
had been addressed to Aer. And, in short, before Elizabeth 
had been domiciled a month, the proposal was actually 
made, and Sally was very soon to become Mrs. William 


Smillom. 

Oh, it was delightful from that moment to see the whole 
family, Elizabeth included. There was more slapping and 
kissing than ever when Mr. Forman returned from tge city ; 
and it was unanimously agreed that Elizabeth's arrival 
was the most fortunate thing in the world, for it would 
just keep up the family number after Sally went away ; and 
she was formally presented with the reversion of Sally’s 
office, which consisted in taking the old gentleman’s hat. 
[t made her about as happy as the reversion of the chan- 
cellorship would make me. 

Now Mr. William Smillom was a most excellent man of 
business 
and kept a eab? He was of a very ambitious soul, and 
despised trades-people, except in business-hours. From ten 
till four he was as industrious as a man could be; and 
crudged neither toil not trouble in the way of business ; 


but exactly as the elock struck four he was a new man— 


away flew the pen, on went the coat; a little poeket-comb 


did the honors of his top-knot; he washed his hands; | 


waved a towel slightly over his boots; and in about twen- 
ty minutes might be seen trotting down Regent-street, or 
crossing into the Park, ina very handsome cab, with a little 
tiger in the Smillom livery, holding on behind. Any body 
who didn’t know it was paid for, might have taken the 
whole turn-out for a lord's. And his friends were scarcely 
less fashionable than his coats and cab. 


ing judge of all things pertaining to mode and manner, | 


dress and address, and selected his acquaintance with a 
strict regard to their gentlemanly appearance; if he did 
strain a point or two, “twas in favor of a real bona fide 
title. 

He would have been delighted to have strutted up St. 
James’-street with the very ugliest of the baronets, or the 
most contemptible looking of the lords; but in any thing 
below a knight, he exacted, as the great condition of his 
friendship, that he should be gentlemanly in appearance. 
You are therefore not to wonder that the ladies at No. 9 


looked forward with great expectation to the introduction | 


of Mr. Frederick Selby, who had expressed a great wish 
to make the acquaintance of the Formans, and whom Mr. 
William Smillom had promised to drive down to dinner. 

On the day he was to come, Dolly put on a new gown, 
and dressed herself with such amazing care that any body 
might have seen in a moment that she meditated a severe 
attack on the new-comer; even Pug laid every ornament 
in her possession on her funny little person, on that porten- 


tous day. It was evident the proposal of Mr. Smillom to 
Sally had set them all on the alert for a similar demon- | 


stration to themselves: and they would probebly have an- 
swered, if they had been asked what was the chief end of 
man, to pop the question. 

Mr. Smillom came, and brought Mr. Selby with him, and 
certainly he never did a stupider thing in his life; for there 
was something in Mr. Selby’s manner and appearance so 
different from any thing that had ever been seen in No. 9, 
even in Mr. Smillom himself—who had hitherto been the 
standard as to all matters of politeness and good looks— 
that they unanimously concluded he was the Lord Cham- 
berlain in disguise, or master of the ceremonies to the Lord 
Mayor himself) And Mr. Smillom fell immediately in the 
estimation of all, except Sally, from being the first man in 
Rome. tu the second in Paradise Row. 


but didn’t [ tell you he had his coats from Stultz, | 


| and so natural—the gentleman no less than the lady 


He was an amaz- | 
| get the name of it 


when I have said that Elizabeth thought even Pug beauti- || Frederick was the grandson of a baronet, the son of a 


general, the cousin of two or three lords, and, by his 
mother’s side, traced up to the Scottish kings; so that Mr. 
Smillom, when any thing was said disrespectful to the 
memory of Charles the First, apologized to his friend, as if 
it had been an attack on a near relation. He had no profes. 
sion, but was in daily expectation of one; indeed, he had 
had that comfortable expectation almost the whole of his 


| life—for at some remote period, a distant cousin had told 
him he was a smart fellow, and ought to go out in the di- 


plomatie line; then he had been told by another, he had 
better get an appointment in the colonies; and so he read 
the newspapers in his club and dined out wherever he was 


asked, till something of the kind should fall in his way. 


But as to taking any active steps in the matter himself, 
he never thought any thing of the sort at all needful; he 
had a small fortune—very small, had no expensive habits, 
and was so confirmed an optimist that it was impossible 
for any disappointment to ruffle his happiness for an hour. 
Dolly Forman thought him the handsomest man she had 
ever seen, and in this she was not mistaken, and couldn't 


!| help blessing her stars a thousand times over that Sally 


was disposed of, and therefore could not stand in her way. 
But a cloud, for the first time since Elizabeth’s arrival, 
fell on the brow of Mrs. Forman, when she saw the capti- 


vated looks that Frederick cast across the table where she | 


sat, the whole time of dinner, and how he followed her 
slightest motion, and smiled when by chance she looked at 


him. The appalling truth burst on the good old lady’s un- | 


derstanding, that there was not one of her daughters to be 


put together; for now she saw the futility of all the plans 
she had fallen upon to delude herself as to the beauty of 
her children, She used to think that Sally was not perhaps 
quite so beautiful at first sight, but had a most captivating 
mole which Elizabeth wanted ; then Dolly had much longer 
teeth, and showed a great deal more of them when she 


laughed ; and even Pug had a smaller foot, although it was 


| compared to Elizabeth Hibbert ; no, nor all three of them | 


a good deal broader; but now she saw that other people | 


| judged differently, and eared very little, in comparison, for 


the mole of Sally, and the long white teeth of Dolly, and 
Pug’s stumpy little foot. And yet they were both so open 
that 
it was impossible to be angry; and when she saw them 
together at the piano, and heard their happy voices, she 
couldn’t help thinking that they had been intended for each 
other by nature. And so thought Frederick Selby. 

What Elizabeth thought I have no mtention to tell, but 
the first thought, whatever it was, became strengthened 
every day; for regularly every day Frederick found some 
excuse or other for coming to No. 9; and at last, in three 
or four months, he came down one morning, and told them 
he had got an appointment in some far-away place—I for- 
in South America, and must sail from 
Portsmouth in a month. 

The Formans were all so happy, and shook hands with 
him again and again, in the warmth of their congratula- 


| tions. Elizabeth only shook his hand once, and at that mo- 


ment, by some chance or other, there came a great round 
tear into the corner of her eye. Frederick was more delight- 


ed with that oneshort silent shake of the hard, than with all 


the boisterous demonstrations of the rest; and after a couple 
of days’ deep thinking, he rushed down to No. 9 in an 


| agony of expectation, and asked Elizabeth if she would go 


with him to his new situation? Elizabeth had found it so 
new a thing to be heartily and truly loved, that she loved 


Frederick with all her heart in return—out of pure grati- 
tude. And I feel certain, if the world had been four times 


| the size, and he had asked her to go with him to the other 


end of it, she would not have hesitated a minute; so, of 
course, she did not hesitate a moment in only going with 
him to South America. 

It was a tremendously busy month forall parties con- 
cerned; for Mr. Smillom determined to take advantage of 
the opportunity, and be married at the same time. @ll the 
milliners in the neighborhood were pressed into the service. 
Frederick wrote and announced his approaching departure 
to his consulship, and his marriage to Elizabeth, to his few 
remaining friends; for his father and mother had long been 
dead, and only his brother, a curate, came up from Devon- 
shire to be introduced to his future sister-in-law. He had 


| come up, determined to try to stop the scheme if he could, 
‘| or, at all events, to see if there was any money to be ex- 


pected with the bride; but when he saw her and spoke to 

her, and discovered what a clear-hearted, simple creature 

she was, he never said a word, either about her fortune or 
| any thing else, but her beauty and good qualities. 

Old Mr. Forman knew nothing about Mr. Hibbert’s will; 
Elizabeth only knew that Susan had told her she had to 


pay her a hundred a-year, and grudged it; and Frederick. 


on being informed of it, told her he would see Susan at the 
(a very bad word should be inserted here)—before he 
would accept a sixpence. Elizabeth consulted her friends, 
whether she skouldn’t write and apprize Susan of what 
was going to happen, but Frederick again said he would 
see her at the ————,, (the same bad word is understood) 
before he would allow a syllable to be said to such a de- 
testable, unnatural old maid. 

So, amid the kindnesses and blessings of strangers, Eliza- 
beth, the pure and good, was led up to the altar, and gaye 
her hand where she had already given her heart, to a man 
who would not have exchanged a glance of her eye for all 
the wealth of the Indies ; and in ten days after the wedding 
she sat on the deck of a gallant ship that was ploughing 
its way down the Channel, and saw night fall on the white 
cliffs of Cornwall; and bade a last farewell to England. 








LITERATURE AND THE STAGE. 
PEAKE’'S MEMOIRS OF THE COLMAN FAMILY 


London, 1841. 2 vols. 8ro. 


Tue Colmans, father and son, having contributed for near- 
ly a century to the gayety of the world, are now, it seems, 
to do posthumous duty by enriching biography with thei 
quaint sayings and queer doings. The lives of people con- 
nected with the stage are the most agreeable of any that we 
have: indeed, your trifler is the only person who cuts up 
well for the biographer. The interest of a memoir is by 
no means proportional to the greatness and dignity of the 
subject; it rests more on the clever things a man has said 
than the great things he has done: dons mots tell better 


| than battles, and fun of soul goes further in this way than 


' wooden leg! 


foree of genius. What can be more jejune than a life ot 
Wellington? Indeed there is not and cannot be proper! 
such a thing asa biography of the Duke: the half-dozen 
books we have wader that name are merely histories of In- 
dia and Spain during his period, and you read precisely what 
you had read in Alison and Napier. On the other hand, the 
memoirs of Jack Bannister or Colley Cibber are the most 
delightful volumes one can take up. The volume at the 
head of this article has a higher pretension than most simi- 
lar works. It contains many valuable and curious letters ot 
Pulteney, Wilkes, Garrick, Churchill and others, not before 
printed: and brings on the scene many of the most eminent 
persons of the Georgian era. We shall extract a few auee- 
dotes for the amusement of our readers. 

Pulteney, Earl of Bath, so famous as the rival and victor 
of Walpole, was, though of immense wealth, noted for his 
parsimony. The younger Colman related the following an- 
ecdote which he had from his father. 
his country house, through which his lordship often passed 


Across a lane, near 


in his carriage, a gate was placed, which was opened for 
travellers by a poor old woman. His lordship one day 

touched by her appearance, gave the word to halt; the out- 
riders echoed the order, the coachman pulled up, the ca- 
valeade stood still; and William Pulteney, Earl of Bath, 
stretching forth his hand from his coach, bedizened with 
coronets and drawn by four horses, threw to the venerable 
object of his bounty a half-penny ! Lord Bath died worth 
twelve hundred thousand pounds—no wonder. 

Foote appears to us to have been one of the most remarka- 
ble men that the literary history of England has handed down 
to us. His comedies have more deep and essential humor 
than those of any of the brilliant wits who adorned the 
reign of Charles I[., though much of its point has been dull- 
ed by the want of familiarity with his allusions, which ever 
the brief space which has elapsed since his death has pro- 
duced ; his bons mots, scattered with boundless profusion, 
attest a mind and fancy of unsleeping brilliancy. The 
younger Colman says of him, " The paradoxical celebrity 
which Foote maintained on the stage was very singular, 
his satirical sketches were scantily drawn, and he could 
not be called a good jegitimate performer. Yet there is no 
Shakspeare or Roscius upon record, who, like Foote, sup- 
ported a theatre fora series of years, by his own acting, 
his own writings, and, for ten years of the time, upon a 
' 

As an off-hand cut, the following is not bad. Foote sold 
the Haymarket to the elder Colman, and was rather sore 
at the suecess the new manager met with. One morning 
he came hopping on the stage during the rehearsal of the 
Spanish Barber, then about to be produced ; the performers 
were busy in that scene of the piece where one servant Is 
under the influence of a sleeping draught, and another of a 
sneezing powder. “ Well,” said Foote drily to Colman, 
“how do you go on?” " Pretty well,” was the answer, 
"but Leannot teach one of these fellows to gap as he ought 
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todo.” “Can't you ?” replied Foote, “then read him your | 


last comedy of the ‘ Man of Business,’ and he'll yawn for a 
month.” 

Here is something that would have pleased Scott. One 
day speaking of authorship as a profession, Colman said, 


" Authorship is a very good walking-stick, but very bad || 


crutches.” Oo. P. 


ANECDOTES OF ACTORS. 


Tue effect of pauses in the delivery of emphatic pas- 
sages on the stage is well known; though it has some- 
times been carried to an extravagant extent. John Kemble’s 
practice in this respect was so extreme that Sheridan re- 
commended him to perform Hamlet with music during the 
pauses. Mossop, an earlier actor, had much of the same 
sort of mechanical dignity. It was said that in the speech 
of Zanga, in the Revenge, to Alonzo, 


" Know, then, "twas I that ——” 


one might have left the theatre at the first word of the 
speech, called a coach, and returned to the box m tme to 
discover that Zanga .. . . “ did it.” 

Garrick had a brother named George, who was affee- 
tionately attached to him, and held him in great awe. 
Garrick, When acting, was extremely nervous about any 
noise made behind the scenes, as it destroyed his effects; 
accordingly, George was accustomed to parade up and 
down on the stage, and if any persons were talking, to ex- 
caim—" Hush! Hush!” This was habit. 
The salary of George was considerable in the theatre, and 


his constant 


it was more than once inquired, why, or for what George 
Garrick was paid that amount? George Bannister solved 
the question in a moment; “ [tis hush-money !” said he. 
When the new theatre was built in 1794, a plank of the 
old stage, on Which Garrick had trod, was preserved from 
the wreck, at the request of Sheridan, and carefully placed 
in the floor of the new building. This structure was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1807. 

Reynolds, the prolific dramatist, produced a musical 
after-piece at Drury Lane, called “ The Caravan; or, the 


” 


Driver and his Dog.” The musie was good, and it had a 
profitable run. The chief attraction of the piece was a dog 
called Carlo. One day, Sheridan, being then manager, 
As he 
entered the green-room, Dignum (who played in the piece) 
said to him, with a woful countenance, “ Sir, there is no 
guarding against illness; it is truly lamentable to stop the 
run of a successful piece like this; but really —” “ Really 
what?” cried Sheridan, interrupting him. “I am so un- 
“that | cannot go on longer 


went to see the performance of this wonderful dog. 


well,” continued Dignum, 
than to-night.” " You!” exclaimed Sheridan, “ my good 
fellow, you terrified me; I thought you were going to say 
that the doz was taken ill.” 

A drama was presented to Sheridan, in which the cha- 
racters amounted to no less than fifty-six. “ What's this?” 
said Sheridan; “the new army list?” “ Nothing of the 
kind, sir,” said the introducer; “it is on an Irish story, and 
by an Irishman.” Sheridan glanced over a few leaves, and 
saw that it was altogether inadmissible. “ Tell my coun- 
tryman,” said he, “ that as a drama, there can be no hope 
of its success, partly owing to the reduced population of 
London; but it might turn into a history of the Rebellion, 
and the list at the beginning would do for a muster at the 
levy en masse.” Sheridan said the labor inflicted on the 
manager, in the revision of plays, was meonceivable. Play- 
Wriung, singly, accounted for the employment of that im- 
mense multitude, who drain away obscure years beside the 
inkstand, and haunt the streets with iron-moulded visages 
and study-colored clothes. It singly accounted for the rise 
of paper, which had exhausted the rags of England and 
Seotland, and had almost stripped off the last covering of 
freland. He had counted plays till calculation had sunk be- 
neath the number; and every rejected play of them all 
seemed, like the clothes of a Spanish beggar, to turn into 
a living, restless, merciless, indefatigable progeny. 

Boaden, the biographer of Kemble and Siddons, once 
Wrote a play called the Italian Monk. There was a ghost 
init. Boaden is reported to have said that, in this play, he 
had given Billy (meaning William Shakspeare) the go-by. 
He was ever after called Billy-the-go-by Boaden. 

Notoriety is very important to all literary men, but of 
Vital consequence to actors. We have met with an anec- 
dote of Colley Cibber, which illustrates his sagacity in this 
Fespect. His son, Theophilus, complained to him that the 
public journals took every possible opportunity of abusing 
him. “Indeed,” said the veteran of public favor, “and you 
complain of it? Take my advice, Theodore, when the critics 
erase to abuse you, write paragraphs to abuse yourself, 
and pay the editors and reporters to insert them. 


QR. || 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


|| Americanns, treating of the English constitution, dwells on the 
absurdity of a young unmarried girl ruling an empire: for 
ourselves, we are so much in Savor of government, that we 
think miss-government better than no corernment.—M. R. has 


made a great discovery in style; the art of writing many pages 
without saying any thing whatever.—In reply to C. W. we in- 
Jorm him that Samuel Warren is a barrister, and practises at 
the Common Law Bar in England ; in addition to the Diary of 
a Physician, Ten Thousand a Year, &¢. he has nearly com- 
pleted an Edition of Blackstone’s Commentaries, of which re- 
port speaks very highly; we do not believe “ The Northern Cir- 
cuit” to hea production of his —The article in the January 
number of Blackwood, on the copyright question, was wruten by 


Serjeant Talford, the author of “ lon 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
Copying processes.—Our readers may have observed how 
strongly the currert of invention, within a few years past, 
has set in the direction of extending and improving the arts 
of engraving and copying ; and this movement has extended 
simultaneously throughout almost every country. We may 
allude to the galvanic process of copying plates, the photo» 
graphic discoveries of Talbot and Daguerre, Hulmandel’s 
lithotinting, and the method invented in Germany of eopy- 
ing pictures on canvas. Among these inventions not the least 
curious Was one we heard of a year or two ago as having 
been made by a person in New England, by which afin 
smile of any printed page is produced. We understood that 
this was effected by preparing a smooth stone, and spread- 
ing upon it some glutinous substance, the composition of 
which is still a secret; the sheet to be copied is then laid 
upon the stone, and the inky lines, probably by chemical 
action, leave an uupression, from which the engraving ts 
finally produced. We saw some specimens that were ob- 
tained in this way, and the eopy was perfect. The discoverer 
applied to the legislature « { Massachusetts fora e mo pensa- 
tion for his labors, and the legislature rewarded his inzenu- 
itv by making it penal to issue fae sini/es of that kind. We 
have heard nothing of this business for some time, and 
whether the intelligence of tt went over the water or not, 
we are not mformed; but very recently a similar invention 
possibly the very same, has been made in Prussia, aud it has 
produced very great consternation among the trade in Lon- 
don. If the accounts respecting its cheapness may be relied 
on, it is likely to revolutionize the matter of copyrights ; 
and, by a strange contradiction, a great improvement in the 
art of publication threatens to prevent costly and elegant 
publications from being made at all. We find a notice of 
this alarming discovery in a recent number of the Athe- 
neum. Early in October last, the editor of that journal re- 
ceived from a correspondent at Berlin a reprint of four 
pages of the Athenzeum, published in London only on the 
25th of September, contaming, besides the typography, nu- 
merous illustrations; how produced the correspondent was 
not able to say, but obviously not by any known process. 
" The copy,” says the editor, “ was so perfect a fac semaile, 
that had it reached us under other circumstances, we should 
never have suspected that it had not been issued from our 
own office; and even with our attention thus specially di- 
rected to the subject, the only difference we could discover 
was, that the impression was lighter, and that there was 
less body in the ink.” Great efforts have since been made 
to ascertain the nature of the process by which these re- 
prints are produced, but in vain; the discovery was made 
by a gentleman at Erfurt, and is kept a profound secret, 
but, from several ciycumstances that are mentioned, we are 
inclined to the belief that the method is essentially the 
same with the American one we alluded toabove. It seems 
that the Yankee has been outwitted in one thing, for the 
Prussian is going to turn his discovery to a practical ae- 
count. It is announced that the Athenwum will be reprint- 
ed in Berlin, and sold for less than the mere paper costs in 
London. Knight's Pictorial Shakspeare, which costs two 
shillings and sixpence a number in London, is to be re- 
printed for sixpence a number. It is plain that the sale of 
expensive works with illustrations must be quite broken up 
in England, unless the importation of these copies be pre- 
vented by penal enactments; and even then the sale of such 
books will be stopped in all countries where this secret is 
possessed, unless international copyrights are established. 
It would seem farther to be necessary that such Jaws should 
be passed, as we have mentioned that the legislature of 
Massachusetts has made, punishing the making of such 
copies as forgery. But if the resemblance of the reprint to 
the origival is, in this early stage of the art, so close that | 
even the proprietor of the original can scarcely distin- 


guish them, we may suppose that in a short time the pro- 

cess will be so far improved that the detection of the for- 

gery will be scarcely possible. It is obvious that if this 
method be applied to bank-notes, as we see no reason why 
i may not, it will go farther to break up the credit-system: 

than all the efforts of a creat political party. It has been 
said that when any art or system was brought to perfec- 
tion, it would become impracticable ; and the remark seems 
likely to be fulfilled in the matter of printing. 


New Musical Month/y.— Mr. William H. Oakes, of Bos- 
ton, has just published the first number of a new periodical, 
under the above title, comprising original songs, ballads, 
waltzes, Xe. written and composed expressly for the work. 
Mr. Oakes has had the good taste and the good fortune to 
secure the valuable seTvices of Mr. James (i. Maceder, as 
editor—than whom a more competent person could not 
have been chosen. The contents of the present number are 
exceedingly beautiful; among them we have a song by 
Samuel Lover, now published for the first time ; a new bal- 
lad by George Loder; a waltz, by E. L. White; a dream, 
by J.G. Maeder; and several other delightful original com- 
The future numbers will be enriched with the 
productions of C. E, Horn, George Loder, Austin Phillips, and 


positions, 
other popular composers. “ The Musieal Monthly ” ts pub- 
lished in a neat and elegant manner, reflecting the greatest 
credit upon the enterprising and worthy publisher. A num- 
ber will be issued every month, and, when we add that the 
cost of each to subseribers is only fifty cents, we think we 
have said sufficient to imsure it an extensive sale. Firth X 


Hall are the agents for this city. 


Neenes and Npertinge NShetches. 


It is proposed by the 
family of the late William P. Tlawes, in « 


meequence al 
the repeated demands for a collection of his writings, many 
of which have been published im the periodicals of the day 
to lay before the public an elegant edition of all his works ; 
they are well known, and, such as have appeared have in 
variably commanded great popularity by the quaint vem ot 
rich and quiet humor, the graphic hits at character, and 
the picturesque delineations of American seenery with 
Whieh they abound, no less than the fresh, raey and origi- 
nal stvle in which they are embodied. The work is now 
ready for the press, and will be published im two volumes, 
Ivme. to be printed on fine paper, and bound in embossed 
mustin, embellished with elegant steel eneravings; uo will 
be published as soon as a suflicrent number of subseribers 
are obtained to defray the expense of the work. The protits, 
if any, will be for the benefit of the widow and orphan elul- 


dren. The terms of subseription are, for one eopy, two dol- 
lars; for three copies, five dollars and twenty-five cents; 


and for six copes, nine dollar 


Bankruptcy.—A most valuable” Treatise on the Law and 
Practice in Bankruptey” has just been published by Mr. Vor- 
hies, bookseller, in Nassanu-street. The author is Mr. Samuel 
Owen,a gentleman who, we understand, has had great ex- 
perience in bankruptey in England, and who ts now prac- 
tising at our bar. We have reason to know that the work 
has heen highly spoken of by the Judges and several of 


Wi need hardly add 


that the first edition will soon be exhausted. 


the leading members of Congress 


The Naturalist’s Llabraru.—This ts the title of a large 
octavo volume, fresh from the press of C. Wells, No. 56 
Gold-street, containing scientitie and popular descriptions 
of man, quadrupeds, birds, fishes, reptiles and insects, eom- 
piled from the works of Cuvier, Gritlith, Richardson, Geof- 
froy, Lacepede, Buffon, Goldsmith, Shaw, Montague, Wil- 
son, Lewis, Clarke, Audubon, and other exament writers of 
arranged according to the elassifieation of 
Edited by A. A. 


Gould, wo a. This valuable book will have a large sale, as, 


natural history, 
Starke, 


‘ 


with four hundred engravings. 


without it, no library can be complete, 
New Stea Galienant has a story that is 


worth transferring. A travelling-carriage, 


erarriange, 
journeying to 
Blois, took fire on the road and was burnt up. The tire was 
communicated from a chauflerette within the vehiele, and 
before it was discovered had got too high to be extinguished. 
While the travelling-party were standing by the road-side, 
gazing on the conflagration, a countryman, who had been 
jogging behind on a little pony, quietly remarked, that he 
had seen the smoke a long time before. “And why did you 
not give the alarm ?” asked the indignant master of the 
carriage. “ Why,” said the peasant, “there are so many 
new inventions for travelling in these days that I did not 
know but what yours might be a steam-carriage.” 

Yankee Mill. —This genuine son of Momus giving lec- 
tures in this city, at the Society Library, Broadw ay, near the 
Tabernacle, and delighting every body with hrs quiet humor 
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Without it Welcome were the grave; Hope, guide us o'er life’s stormy wave; Without it Welcome .+++++++~++++~+++++++++..were the grave. 
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When, thanks unto thy gentle care, 
My eyes unclos’d to gaze on thee; 
From the deep darkuess of despair 


T doom'‘d th 
Vet, dearest, 








hide not from my gaze 
The star of Hope, whose placid rays 











Thy kindness charm’d a - way my tears~++~++~++++Thou said’st, dismiss these cruel fears. Hope, guide us o’er life’s stormy wave ; 
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life to agony; 
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Have lit for me life's stormy wave; 
Without it welcome were the grave. 














































Hope lights for us life’s stormy wave; 
Without it weleome were the grave, O 











MISCELLANY. 


TO C, DICKENS, Esq., ON HIS DEPARTURE FOR AMERICA. 


! Here's success to all his anties 
Since tt pleases him to roan, 
{And to paddle o’er Atlantics 
After such a sa/e at home! 
May he shun all rocks whatever, 
And each shallow sand thatlurks, 
And his passage be as clever 
As the best among his works. 


Pshaw! away with leafand berry, 
And the sober sided cup! 

Bring a goblet and bright sherry, 
And a bumper fill me up! 

Though a pledge I had to shiver, 
And the longest ever was! 

Ere his vessel leav es our river, 
| would drink a health to Boz! 

December 31, 1241. 


ON HEALTH.—" A fact,” says a well- 


“has been suggested to me by 


Errrects oF 
known American physician, 
my profession, Which is, that the exercise of the breast, by 
singing, contributes very much to defend them from those 
diseases to which the climate and other causes expose 
them.” A music-acadewy has furnished me with an obser- 
vation still more in favor of this opinion. He informs me 
that he had known several persons strongly disposed to 


SINGING 


consumption restored to health by the exercise of the lungs 
in singing. But why cite medical or other authorities on a 
point so plain? It appears self-evident that exercises in 
vocal music, when not carried to an unreasonable excess, 
must expand the chest, and thereby strengthen the lungs 
and vital organs. The amount of exercise derived from the 
practice of singing is much greater than would be imagined 
by those not versed in it; and the fatigue incident to pro- 
longed exertioff in singing is as positive as that which fol- 
lows sawing wood, or riding on horseback. During a resi- 


or ten months in Germany, 
that diseases of the 


dence of nine some years ago, 
we were much struck with the fact, 


lungs of all sorts are far less common there than with us. 


Is there any difference in the situation or habits of the peo- , 


ple, to which this result may be ascribed with so much pro- 
bability as the different customs of the two nations with 
regard to vocal music ?—North American Review. 

No veto.— When the right of the French king’s veto 
was so warmly agitated in the General Assembly, the mob 
in Paris bawled about the streets, No veto! no veto!” 
Mirabeau one day accosted a woman who was vociferating 
those magic words :—' What is the meaning of this veto,” 
said he, “about which the people are talking so much ? | 
ama stranger in Paris, and do not understand it.” “Oh, 
sir,” said the itinerant politician, a tax on sugar ;” 
and on she went, exclaiming as loudly as before, " No veto! 


“itis 
no veto!” 


Horse A man was suspected of stealing a horse, 
and was arrested. “ What am I taken for?” 
the sheriff. “ T take you fora horse,” was the reply ; where- 
upon he immediately kicked the sheriff over and ran off. 


LIKF.- 
he inquired of 


A 


. 
sp se 


“John, are you a good boy?” "Yes, I 
I is one of the kinds o' Mother used to say 
the 


goods for 


GOOD BoY. 
goods. 
goods for something, and 
to the 


there was two kinds—the 
goods for nothing. I guess IT belongs 


nothing,” 








That amiable and accomplished 
poet, Wiffen, entertained a great dislike of tobaceo-smoke. 


SMOKING ANECDOTES. 
One day, walking with a friend in earnest conversation, he 
was alarmed by the sudden exhibition and presentation of 
acigar-ease. If his companion had suddenly presented a 
pistol at him he could not have been more startled." 1—] 
—never smoke,” said the poet. " No!” exclaimed his friend, 
“and yet you're Wiffen—always Wiffen!”—Handel, once 
smoking a social pipe with a friend, had been lost fur about 
a quarter of an hour in a cloudy reverie, when his deep 
voice was heard pronouncing the following bright com- 


mentary on a classic allegory. "TH dell you somting—just 
aroce in my prains! Dey zay the ( ‘oddess of Bleasure vos 
born of de voam of de penile Dis is drue! Here is my 
bipe! de drue and feritable meerschaum—de ¢ewme de mr 


—de voam of de zee! De boets vos right! Bleasure ts porn 


' of de meerschaum !” 


traveller asked 
near Ross, 


Where A 
countryman, whom he saw mending 
"Where does this road go to?” The countryman re plied, 
"T don’t know, zur; I finds it here when I comes to work 
in the morning, and I leaves it here at nicht; but where it 
coes in the mean time | don't know.” 


DOES THIS ROAD Go To ?— 
a road 
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